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Thepriceof  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  at  Kansas  City  usually  reaches 
seasonal  low  in  late  June  or  early  July . 
In  4  of  the  past  5  years,  the  price  de- 
clined to  about  25  cents  below  the  an- 
nounced support.  The  decline  was 
greater  in  1958,  reflecting  heavy  mar- 
ketings of  the  record  crop.  Spring 
wheat  prices  reach  their  low  later  than 
winter  wheat  prices.  After  the  heavy 
movement  slackens  prices  advance, 


reflecting  the  influence  of  the  support 
program. 

Thepriceof  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  at  Kansas  City  in  the  marketing 
year  beginning  July  1,  1960  is  expected 
to  average  about  10  cents  below  the 
support  level,  or  about  the  same  as  in 
the  current  year.  In  the  years  1954-57, 
this  price  averaged  15  cents  below  sup- 
port, ranging  between  9  and  19  cents 
below. 
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SUMMARY 


The  total  wheat  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  i960 
is  now  estimated  at  a  record  2,5^1  million  bushels,  6  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious record  of  a  year  earlier  and  26  percent  above  the  195^-58  average.  This 
increase  primarily  results  from  the  larger  wheat  crop  in  prospect  as  of  June  1  - 
1,271  million  bushels  compared  with  the  1959  crop  of  1,128  million. 

The  July  1,  I96O  carryover  is  expected  to  be  about  1,285  million 
bushels,  only  slightly  different  from  the  1,279  million  of  a  year  earlier.  The 
official  estimate  of  stocks  of  old-crop  •^i^heat  in  all  positions  on  July  1  ^vlll 
be  released  July  25.    The  bulk  of  the  carryover  will  again  be  held  by  CCC.  The 
I96O-61  supply  estimate  of  2,56l  million  bushels  also  includes  an  allowance 
for  imports  of  about  7  million  bushels,  mostly  of  feeding  quality  and  seed 
wheat . 
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Domestic  disappearance  for  I96O-6I  is  estimated  at  aboTit  625  million 
"bushels J  slightly  above  that  of  the  previous  year.    Exports  are  assmed  at 
about  500  million  bushels ^  only  slightly  different  from  the  5IO  million  esti- 
mated for  1959-DO.     'This  would  leave  a  carryover  July  1,  I96I  of  about  1,^35 
million  bushels^  about  I50  million  bushels  above  the  estimated  carryover  this 
July  and  a  new  record. 

Increases  in  the  stocks  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  are  continuing  to  in- 
crease this  year  and  a  further  rise  is  likely  in  I96O-6I.    On  the   basis  of 
present  indications,  it  appears  that  the  carryover  of  hard  red  winter  wheat 
may  be  up  about  66  million  bushels  from  July  1,  1959^  while  stocks  of  each  of 
the  other  classes  may  be  down  about  as  follows:     Hard  red  spring,  37  million 
bvishelsj  soft  red  winter,  12  million;  durum,  6  million  and  white,  7  million. 

Estimated  production  by  classes  for  the  I96O  crop  will  be  published  in 
the  crop  report  of  July  11.  Approximating  production  of  the  various  classes 
on  the  basis  of  the  Jione  1  crop  report  and  the  varietal  survey,  and  assuming 
total  disappearance  of  1,125  million  b\ishels,  about  the  same  as  estimated  for 
1959-^0^  it  appears  that  the  July  1,  I96I  carryover  of  hard  red  winter  wheat 
will  be  up  around  I38  million  bushels.  Changes  in  each  of  the  other  classes 
are  expected  to  be  sm.all,  but  in  the  case  of  soft  "^^^d  winter  wheat  and  durum 
the  changes  are  relatively  important. 

Hard  red  winter  wheat  prices  at  the  Gulf  have  declined  seasonally,  with 
rio.  1  Hard  V/inter  at  Galveston  declining  from  ^-3^  per  bushel  in  early  April 
to  .is. 06  on  Jujie  22.     The  decline  in  prices  at  Kansas' City  was  interrupted  in 
early  April  by  active  domestic  and  export  demand  for  light  new-crop  offerings. 

On  May  11,   the  Secretary  of  Agricult\ire  proclaimed  (l)  marketing  quotas 
on  the  1961  crop  (the  eighth  successive  year),   (2)  a  national  wheat  acreage 
allotment  of  55  million  acres,  the  minimum  permitted  by  law,  and  (3)  set 
July  21,  i960  as  the  date  to  determine  producer  approval  or  disapproval  of 
quotas . 

World  wheat  trade  in  1959-60  is  expected  to  reach  1,300  million  bushels, 
which  is  30  percent  above  the  1951-55  average  of  1,001  million.     It  is  about 
the  same  as  the  1, 303  million  in  1958-59  and  not  much  short  of  the  record  1,328 
million  in  1956-57*    United  States  v^heat  exports  for  the  current  year  are  esti- 
mated at  510  million  bushels,  67  million  or  I5  percent  more  than  the  kk3  mil- 
lion in  1958-59^  and  the  second  largest  in  our  history.     Canada's  exports  for 
1959-60  axe  estimated  at  slightly  less  than  the  3OO  million  bushels  in 
1958-59'    Increased     exports  are  indicated  from  Australia  and  France  where 
larger  wheat  crops  were  harvested  in  1959*    Argentine  and  Russian  exports 
probably  declined  from  the  relatively  high  level  of  1958-59* 

Supplies  of  wheat  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  h  principal  exporting 
countries  (United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia)  on  June  1  totaled 
2,107  million  bushels,  about  30  million  or  about  1  percent  below  the  all  time 
record  for  this  date  a  year  ago,  but  322  million  bushels  or  I8  percent  above 
two  years  ago.     Decreases  in  supplies  of  I7  million  bushels  in  Argentina  and 
31  million  in  Canada  more  thaji  offset  increases  of  11  million  in  the  United 
States  and  7  million  in  Australia. 
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Prospects  for  196O  wheat  production  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are  gen- 
erally favorable,  and  the  present  outlook  indicates  the  possibility  of  another 
near-record  crop  this  year. 

An  agreement,  signed  on  May  h,  providing  for  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  India,  over  a  ^4— year  period,  of  58?  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  22 
million  hundredweight  of  rice,  is  the  largest  single  transaction  negotiated 
under  Public  Law  ^4-80.     It  provides  an  outlet,  over  a  i+-year  period,  for  an 
amount  equal  to  about  half  an    average  year's  U.  S.  crop    of  wheat  and  rice. 


THE  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 


1960-61  Supply  and  J\ily  1,  1961 
Carryover  to  Increase 

The  total  wheat  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  I96O 
is  now  estimated  at  a  record  2,561  million  bushels,  6  percent  above  the 
previous  record  of  2,hlk  million  bushels  a  year  earlier  and  26  percent  above 
the  195^-50  average  of  2,03^  million  bushels  (table  2).     This  increase 
primarily  results  from  the  larger  wheat  crop  expected  in  I96O.     The  crop  was 
estimated  on  June  1  at  1,271  million  bushels,  an  increase  of  ih^  million 
bushels  over  that  produced  in  1959- 

The  official  estimate  of  the  July  1,  I96O  carryover  of  old-crop  wheat 
will  be  released  on  July  25.    However,  on  the  basis  of  April  1  stocks  and 
estimated  domestic  disappearance  and  exports  in  April-June,  the  July  1,  I96O 
carryover  is  expected  to  be  about  1,285  million  bushels,  only  slightly  different 
from  the  1,279  million  bushels  a  year  earlier.    As  in  the  past  years,  the  bulk 
of  the  carryover  will  be  held  by  CCC. 

The  supply  for  196O-61  also  includes  an  allowance  for  imports  of  about 
7  million  bushels.     Since  milling  quality  wheat  is  limited  by  quota  to  about 
1  million  bushels,  the  remaining  6  million  bushels  would  be  feeding  quality 
wheat  and  wheat  for  seed. 

Domestic  disappearance  for  I96O-61  is  now  estimated  at  about  625  million 
bushels,  slightly  above  that  estimated  for  the  previous  year.     Total  food  use 
is  expected  to  increase  from  the  partly  estimated  U92  million  bushels  for  1959 
to  U95  million,  reflecting  an  increase  in  population.     Seed  and  feed  use  may 
each  be  about  65  million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  estimated  for  the  current 
year.    Exports  are  assumed  at  about  5OO  million  bushels.     This  compares  with 
the  current  estimate  for  1959-60  of  5IO  million  bushels,  which  will  be  the 
second  largest  exports  in  our  history.     On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  a 
carryover  on  July  1,  I96I  of  about  1,^35  million  bushels  would  result.  A 
carryover  of  this  size  would  be  about  I50  million  bushels  above  that  indicated 
for  July  1,  i960. 
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Table  2  .-  Wheat:     Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
195^-59  and  i960  projected 


•                                 Year  beginning  July 

Item 

: 

:  1955 

:  1956 

.  1957 

.  ±1 

•  1/  2/  '• 

x.y\j\) 

3/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Supply 

Carryover  on 

July  1  : 

933.5  ] 

L,036.2 

1,033.4 

908.8 

881.0 

1,278.6 

1,283 

Production 

983.9 

934.7 

1,004.3 

950.7 

1,461.7 

1,128.2 

1,271 

Iiirports  hj  \ 

4.2 

9.9 

7.8 

10.9 

7.8 

7.0 

7 

Total 

1,921.6  ] 

L^_960.8 

2,045.5  ] 

1^870.4 

2,350.5 

2,413.8 

2,^61 

Domestic  disap-  : 

pearance  : 

Food  5/  : 

486.0 

481.6 

482.5 

484.0 

492.7 

492 

495 

Seed  : 

64.8 

67.7 

57.7 

'  63.2 

65.1 

64 

64 

Industry  ; 

.2 

.7 

.5 

.3 

.1 

Feed  6/ 

60.0 

51.1 

46.5 

39.0 

70.7 

65 

65 

Total  : 

611.0 

601.1 

587.2 

586.5 

628.6 

621 

624 

Exports  7/ 

274.4 

346.3 

549.5 

402.9 

443.3 

510 

500 

Total  disappear-  ; 

ance  : 

885.4 

_947.4 

1,136.7 

989.4 

1,071.9 

1,131 

1,124 

Stocks  on  June  30  : 

1,036.2  ] 

L,033.^ 

908.8 

881.0 

1,278.6 

1,283 

1,437 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Imports  and  distribution  are  partly  estimated. 
3/  Projected. 

Xj  Excludes  imports  of  wheat  for  milling  in  bond  and  export    as  flour. 

5/  Includes  shipments  to  United  States  Territories  and  wheat  for  military- 
food  use  at  home  and  abroad. 

6/  This  is  the  residual  figure,  after  all  other  disappearance  is  accounted 
for. 

2/  Actual  exports.  Prior  to  October  1954  they  included  those  for  civilian 
feeding  under  the  military  supply  program. 
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Total  Wheat  Crop  I6  Percent  Above 
Average;  Winter  Wheat  22  Percent 
Above,  but  All  Spring  Wheat  Down  Slightly 

The  i960  wheat  crop,  based  on  conditions  June  1,  is  forecast  at  1,271 
million  bushels,  13  percent  above  last  year  and  I6  percent  above  the  19*4-9-58 
average.  The  indicated  yield  per  seeded  acre  for  all  vheat  is  22.2  bushels, 
substantially  below  the  all-time  record  of  26.0  bushels  reached  in  1958^  but 
1^  percent  above  that  of  1959  aJ^d.  3^  percent  above  the  10-year  average  of  I6.5 
bushels . 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  1,019  million  bushels,  10  percent 
above  that  produced  last  year  and  22  percent  above  the  19^9-58  average.  The 
indicated  winter  wheat  crop  as  of  June  1  is  28  million  bushels  above  that  esti- 
mated a  month  earlier.    Increases  from  May  1  which  occurred  largely  in  the 
Central  Great  Plains  and  Corn  Belt  States  more  than  offset  losses  in  the  south- 
ern Rocky  Mountain  States.    Production  prospects  improved  during  May  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  but  remained  the  same  in  Texas.    There  was  some  slight 
improvement  during  the  month  in  the  condition  of  the  crop  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest . 

The  indicated  yield  of  23.0  bushels  per  seeded  acre  for  winter  wheat 
is  the  second  highest  of  record.     It  is  ik  percent  less  than  the  record  1958 
yield  of  26.9  bushels  per  seeded  acre  but  still  11  percent  above  1959  sind.  35 
percent  above  average.    Yield  per  acre  prospects  for  most  States  held  the  same 
or  improved  over  May  1  prospects. 

Production  of  spring  wheat  was  indicated  at  252  million  bushels,  23  per- 
cent above  1959  but  slightly  below  the  19^9-58  average.    The  average  yield  per 
acre  is  expected  to  be  substantially  above  the  slightly  more  than  I5  bushels 
for  both  last  year  and  the  average.    Acreage  estimates  are  not  available  yet, 
but  farmers  last  March  expressed  intentions  of  planting  12.8  million  acres. 
Growing  conditions  were  favorable  on  June  1  in  nearly  all  areas, although 
development  has  been  delayed  by  late  seeding  and  cool  weather. 

Production  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum  is  indicated  at  219  million 
bushels  compared  with  the  l8k  million  bushels  produced  in  1959  and  the  10-year 
average  of  231  million  bushels.     Durum  wheat  production  is  expected  to  total 
33  million  bushels,  considerably  above  the  21  million  produced  in  1959  and 
the  average  of  27  million. 

Hard  Winter    July  1,  I96O  Carryover  Will 
Be  Up;  All  Other  Classes  Likely  Down 

A  carryover  of  all  wheat  on  July  1,  196O  of  about  1,285  million  bushels 
would  be  only  slightly  different  from  the  1,279  million  of  a  year  earlier.  On 
the  basis  of  present  indications,  it  appears  that  the  carryover  of  hard  red 
winter  wheat  will  be  higher  by  about  66  million  bushels,  while  stocks  of  each 
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Table    3  •-  Wheat:     Estimated  supply  and  distribution 
by  classes,  United  States,  1956-59  1/' 


Hard 

Soft 

Hard 

Item 

red 

red 

red 

Durum 

•  White 

■  Total 

winter 

winter 

spring 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

1956-57 

6qi 

17 

18  s 

Production 

187 

178 

39 

154 

1,004 

Imports  2/ 

— 



8 

— 



8 

Supply 

1,137 

20  U 

371 

46 

287 

2,045 

Exports 

251 

60 

35 

11 

192 

549 

Domestic  disappearance  3/ 

238 

134 

l4o 

22 

53 

587 

Carryover,  June  30,  1957 

648 

10 

196 

13 

42 

909 

1957-58 

yrvovp T     .Till  v  1      1  QSY 

648 

10 

42 

Production 

1+25 

159 

167 

40 

160 

951 

Lr.ports  2/ 

— 

— 

11 

— 



11 

Supply 

1>073 

169 

374 

53 

202 

1,871 

Exports 

217 

30 

38 

1 

117 

403 

Domestic  disappearance  3/ 

2i+3 

133 

133 

27 

51 

587 

Carryover,  June  30,  1958 

613 

4/6 

203 

25 

34 

881 

1958-59 

PnTTvovf^T*     .Tiilv  1      1  Q^n 

\j%XX  X  J  \J  ^  sz  X  y      KJ  m  J_  Jr      JL^      X.  ^ 

61'^ 

20^ 

^  J 

34 

881 

Production 

838 

195 

233 

22 

174 

1,462 

Imports  2/ 





8 





8 

Supply 

1,451 

201 

hhh 

47 

208 

2,351 

Exports 

25i+ 

43 

47 

1 

98 

443 

Domestic  disappearance  3/ 

261 

13;^ 

150 

28 

51 

629 

Carryover,  June  30,  1959 

936 

19 

247 

18 

59 

1,279 

1959-60  5/ 

Carryover,  July  1,  1959 

936 

19 

247 

18 

59 

1,279 

Production 

618 

165 

152 

21 

172 

1,128 

Imports  2/ 

7 

7 

Supply 

1,554 

i84 

4o6 

39 

231 

2,4l4 

Exports 

290 

ho 

51 

1 

I2B 

510 

Domestic  disappearance  3/ 

262 

137 

145 

26 

51 

621 

Carryover,  June  30,  I96O 

1,002 

4/7 

210 

12 

52 

1,283 

1/  Figures  by  classes  are  not  based  on  survey  or  enumeration  data  and  are  therefore 
only  approximations.     Estimated  stocks  on  farms  and  in  interior  mills,  elevators  and 
warehouses,  by  kinds,  are  assumed  to  be  present  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  pro- 
duced; the  classes  within  kinds  are  established  on  the  basis  of  the  quinquennial 
wheat- variety  surveys.     Commercial  stocks  and  CCC  inventories  are  reported  by  classes. 
Exports  by  classes  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  "inspection  for  export"  for  wheat  as 
grain  and  on  the  basis  of  the  area  from  which  exports  are  made  for  flour.     2/  Excludes 
imports  for  milling- in-bond  and  export  as  flour.   3/  Wheat  for  food  (including  shipm.ents 
to  U.S.  Territories  and  militai^-  food  use  at  home  and  abroad),  feed,  seed  and  indus- 
try.    4/  Carryover  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  was  abnormally  low  in  1958  and  is  expected 
to  be  low  again  this  year.    The  1943-54  average  was  I9  million  bushels.  _5/  Preliminary 
and  partly  estimated. 
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of  the  other  classes  vrill  be  down.    Reductions  indicated  are  as  follows :  Hard 
red  spring,  37  million  bushels;  soft  red  winter,  12  million;  durum,  6  million 
and  white,  7  million.    Table  3  shows  estimated  supply  and  distribution  by 
classes  for  1956-57  through  1959-60  l/. 

Increase  in  Stocks  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
Again  Expected  July  1,  I96I 

Estimated  production  by  classes  for  the  I96O  crop  will  be  published  in 
the  crop  report  July  11.    Approximating  production  of  the  various  classes  on 
the  basis  of  the  June  1  production  estimate  and  the  varietal  survey,  using 
domestic  disappearance  about  the  same  as  estimated  for  1959-60  and  assuming  ex- 
ports at  500  million  bushels,  it  appears  that  hard  red  winter  wheat  would 
account  for  about  138  million  bushels  of  the  increase  in  all  wheat  stocks  of 
around  155  million.    Changes  in  each  of  the  other  classes  are  expected  to  be 
small,  but  in  the  case  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  and  durum  the  changes  are 
relatively  important. 

It  is  expected  that  the  carryover  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  will  be  in- 
creased to  a  more  normal  level  of  around  20  million  bushels  from  the  low  of 
7  million  bushels  indicated  for  July  1,  i960.    With  a  durum  crop  indicated  at 
33  million  bushels,  it  will  be  possible  to  build  up  the  carryover  to  a  more 
desirable  level  on  July  1,  I96I  than  the  low  stocks  of  last  year,  which  was  re- 
duced by  small  crops  in  the  last  two  years. 

United  States  10-Month  Exports 
Up  1^  Percent;  All-time  Record 
Established  in  April  2/ 

United  States  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour  in  grain  equivalent, 
during  the  first  10  months  ( July-April)  of  1959-60  were  hl2  million  bushels, 
approximately  ih  percent  above  the  36I  million  exported  during  the  same  period 
in  1958-59*    Wheat  exports  are  up  by  36  million  bushels  and  flour  by  15  mil- 
lion bushels  from  last  year.    Table  9  shows  destinations  of  exports.  Including 
an  estimate  for  May,  exports  totaled  k-66  million  bushels  during  the  first  11 
months  of  the  year,  compared  with  ^06  million  a  year  earlier. 

United  States  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  April  196O  totaled  6h  mil- 
lion bushels,  an  all-time  record  for  any  Saonth,  about  8  percent  above  the 
previous  record  of  59  million  in  April  1951-    '.^eat  exports  in  April  were  55 
million  bushels,  compared  with  32  million  a  year  a^o  and  ^+3  million  a  month 
earlier.     Flour  exports  were,  in  grain  equivalent,  8.8  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with  6.5  million  in  April  1959  and  10. 3  million  in  March  of  this  year. 


1/    A  table  showing  supply  and  distribution,  by  classes,  for  1929-^3  was 
published  in  the  Wheat  Situation,  Feburary  I958,  page  10  and  for  19^4-55  in 
the  issue  of  August  1959^  page  12. 


2/    Prepared  in  the  Grain  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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About  28  percent  of  the  wheat  exported  as  grain  in  April  went  to  India 
(15.5  million  bushels).     Other  countries  taking  sizable  quantities  were 
Pakistan,  6.k  million  bushels;  Poland,   5'9  million;  Turkey,  ^.0  million; 
Brazil,  3.8  million;  Japan,         million  and  Egypt,  2.5  million.     Egypt  con- 
tinued to  be  the  largest  biiyer  of  flour,  taking  ^.k  million  bushels  (grain 
equivalent)  in  April. 

V.'inter  Wheat  Prices  in  Seasonal  Decline; 
19oQ-Crop  Prices  Expected  to  Average 
Above  Effective  Support 

Hard  red  winter  wheat  prices  at  the  Gulf  have  declined  seasonally,  with 
l.'o.  1  Hard  Winter  at  Galveston,  f.o.b.  ship,  declining  from  $2.3^  per  bushel 
in  early  April  to  ^.06  on  June  22.     The  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat, 
ordinary  protein,  at  Kansas  City  declined  from  ^S.ll  on  April  1  to  ^1.89  on 
Jiuie  22.     The  decline  in  prices  at  Kansas  City  was  interrupted  during  the 
second  week  in  Jime  by  a  temporary  price  advance,  due  to  light  offerings  of 
new-crop  wheat  to  satisfy  an  active  domestic  and  export  demand.    Rains  inter- 
rupted combining  and  delayed  the  movement  of  the  new  crop. 

Pi^ecipitation  has  delayed  ripening  of  wheat  over  widespread  areas. 
This  may  cause  harvesting  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  to  occur  about  at  the 
same  time  and  result  in  the  concentration  of  the  movement  to  the  Southwest 
markets , 

The  low  for  winter  wheat  in  recent  years  has  occurred  in  late  June  or 
early  July.    Prices  at  Kansas  City  declined  to  a  low  of  about  25  cents  below 
the  announced  support  in  k  of  the  past  5  years.    Prices  in  1958  declined  to 
about  hk  cents  below  the  support,  reflecting  the  influence  of  the  heavy  mar- 
keting of  the  all-time  record  crop.     Spring  wheat  prices  reach  their  low  point 
later  than  winter  wheat  prices.     In  1957  aJ^d  1958,  spring  wheat  prices  were 
lowest  in  late  August,  but  in  1959  prices  reached  low  levels  in  late  July 
because  the  small  crop  caused  prices  to  start  advancing  earlier  than  usual. 

After  the  heavy  movement  slackens  following  harvest,  prices  to  growers 
will  advance,  as  in  other  years,  reflecting  the  influence  of  the  support 
program.    The  1959-^0  average  price  to  farmers  is  estimated  at  p.. 'Jo,  about  5 
cents  above  the  average  support  rate  after  allowing  for  storage  charges.  The 
price  in  I96O-6I  is  again  espected  to  average  above  the  effective  support  rate. 

As  of  Kay  3I,  of  the  297.5  million  bushels  of  1959-crop  wheat  that  had 
been  placed  under  loan,  IO7.7  million  bushels  had  been  repaid  and  I58.8 
million  had  been  delivered  to  CCC  (table  2^*-).    Of  the  20.0  million  bushels 
\Ander  purchase  agreements,  producers  had  delivered  2.6  million  bushels. 
Through  May  31,  producers  had  resealed  I9.8  million  bushels  of  1959-crop 
wheat,  extended  reseal  on  21.2  million  bushels  of  1958-crop  wheat  and  had 
re-extended  reseal  on  3.2  million  bushels  of  1957-crop  wheat. 
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Table  5  .-  VBieat:    Loan  rate,  price  to  growers,  supply  and  distribution  factors,  q\iantity  under 
8\Q)port,  delivered  to  CCC,  stocks  owned  by  CCC  and  loans  outstanding,  I93&-6O 


Year 

■    Gross  * 

Average 

•    Price  * 

Supply  and  distribution  factors 

'  Under 

■    loan  * 

actual 

Total      :  Domestic  : 

Met  • 

Year-end 

'  price 

Till  V 

rate       •    P^^^^  ^, 

loan  * 

domestic    :  disappear-: 

expoi*ts  4/  • 

carryover 

support  5/ 

:  growers  1/ 

supply  2/  :    ance  3/  : 

;       Dol . 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Mil.  bu.        Mil.  bu. 

MIX.  DU. 

Mil.  DU. 

Mil.  bu. 

1938 

:  0.59 

0.56 

-0.03 

1,073 

713 

110 

85.7 

1939 

:  .63 

.69 

.06 

991 

662 

280 

167.7 

l9iio 

:  .6k 

.67 

.03 

1,094 

675 

278.4 

19^2. 

.98 

.94 

-  .04 

1,327 

667 

2Q 

6^1 

366.3 

1.14 

1.09 

-  .05 

1,600 

949 

32 

610 

408.1 

19'*3 

1.23 

1.35 

.12 

1,463 

1,237 

6/-91 

317 

130.2 

1944 

1-35 

1.41 

.06 

1,377 

992 

106 

279 

180.4 

19^5 

1.38 

1.49 

.11 

1,387 

894 

393 

100 

59.7 

19it6 

1.49 

1.90 

.41 

1,252 

766 

402 

84 

22.0 

19'^7 

1.84 

2.29 

.45 

1,443 

757 

490 

196 

31.2 

19l»8 

2.00 

1.98 

-  .02 

1,491 

678 

506 

307 

366.0 

19»*9 

1-95 

1.88 

-  .07 

1,406 

680 

■^01 

42  S 

380.8 

1950 

1.99 

2.00 

.01 

1,444 

686 

400 

196.9 

1951 

2.18 

2.11 

7/-  .07 

1,388 

684 

448 

212.9 

1952 

2.20 

2.09 

7/-  .11 

1,562 

656 

300 

606 

459.9 

1953 

2.21 

2.04 

J/-  .17 

1,779 

630 

215 

934 

557.2 

193^ 

2.24 

2.12 

7/-  .12 

1,917 

607 

274 

1,036 

430.7 

1955 

2.08 

1.99 

J/-  .09 

1,971 

598 

340 

1,033 

320.6 

1956 

2.00 

1.97 

2/-  .03 

2,038 

583 

546 

909 

253.5 

1957 

2.00 

1.93 

7/-  .07 

1,860 

583 

396 

881 

256.3 

1958  „ 

1.82 

1-75 

7/-  .07 

2,343 

625 

439 

1,279 

609.5 

lypy  0/ 

1.61 

1.76 

7/-  .05 

2,407 

617 

507 

1,283 

317.5 

i960  8/ 

1.77 

(2,554) 

(620) 

(497) 

(l,'+37) 

CCC  stocks  axid  loans  outstajiding  at  year-end  (June  30 j 

;  Delivered 

•      Stocks  owned 

Under 

loan 

:        to  CCC  9/ 

by  CCC  10/ 

:      Crop  previous  : 

Crops  of 

Total 

:         July    11/  : 

earlier  years  : 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

1938 

15.7 

6.6 

21.5 

28.1 

1939 

7.7 

1.6 

10.3 

11.9 

19'»0 

173.7 

169.2 

31.4 

7.2 

207.8 

19^1 

269.8 

319.7 

98.1 

1.4 

419.2 

1942  : 

184.0 

259.8 

133.3 

4.9 

398.0 

l9^^3 

.3 

99.1 

15.5 

2.5 

117.1 

19U4 

72.9 

103.7 

20.1 

1.9 

125.7 

19^5  : 

.2 

32.5 

32.5 

19^  : 

.7 

.7 

19*^7  : 

.8 

.8 

191*8  : 

290.9 

227.2 

16.3 

243.5 

191*9  : 

247.5 

327.7 

28.5 

5.0 

361.2 

1950  : 

41.9 

196.4 

8.9 

2.3 

207.6 

1951  : 

91.3 

143.3 

11.6 

154.9 

1952  : 

397.7 

470.0 

22.5 

492.5 

1953  : 

486.1 

774.6 

71.4 

3.9 

849.9 

195^*  : 

391.6 

975.9 

11.3 

2.8 

990.0 

1955  : 

276.7 

950.7 

27.6 

1.3 

979-6 

1956  : 

147.2 

823.9 

9-5 

3.3 

836.7 

1957 

180.9 

834.9 

14.8 

3.4 

853.1 

1958  8/ 

486.1 

1,146.6 

11,'  52.2 

9.9 

1 

208.7 

1959  H/ 

12/161.4 

1/  United  States  marketing  year  prices  are  the  result  of  (l)  weighting  State  monthly  prices  by  monthly  sales 
to  obtain  State  marketing-year  averages,  and  (2)  weighting  the  State  marketing-year  averages  by  total  sales  for 
each  State.     Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  values  beginning  1938.     2/  Beginning 
carryover  plus  production.    3/  Total  supply  minus  net  exports  minus  year-end  carryover,    kj  Includes  shipments 
to  United  States  Territories    of  about  4  million  bushels  annually.    ^  Includes  under  purchase  agreements, 
beginning  1948.     6/  Exports  totaled  45  million  bushels  and  imports  used  to  supplement  domestic  animal  feed  sup- 
plies totaled  136  million  bushels.     7/  Growers  assumed  storage  charges  wnich  averaged  7  to  10  cents  per  bushel, 
depending  on  the  time  it  was  put  under  loan.     8/  Preliminary.     9/  Includes  purchase  agreement  wheat  delivered 
to  CCC.     10/  Includes  open-market  purchases,  if  any,  beginning  1943,  and  accordingly  may  include  some  new-crop 
wheat.    11/  For  example,  52.2  million  bushels  are  1958-crop  wheat  under  loan  on  June  30,  1959;  9.9  million 
bushels  were  under  loan  from  earlier  crops.    Any  1959  crop  is  not  included.    12/  Through  May  31,  I960. 
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1960  Terminal  and  County  Price  Support 
Rates  Announced;  Minimum  National 
Average  of  $1.77 

Minimum  1960-crop  wheat  price  support  rates  for  terminals  arid  for 
2,857  commercial  and  2l6  noncommercial  wheat-producing  counties  were  announced 
on  >Iay  25.     County  rates  range  from  $2.08  to  92  cents  (noncommercial)  per 
bushel, • depending  on  location  and  are  further  adjusted  up  or  down  for  class, 
grade  and  quality  to  determine  support  prices  for  individual  producers.  These 
rates  are  based  on  the  minimum  national    average  support  price  of  $1.77  per 
bushel,  which  may  be  increased  depending  on  the  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  I96O. 

In  addition  to  the  release  of  terminal  and  county  support  rates,  a  list 
of  premiums  and  discounts  for  different  classes  and  qualities  of  wheat  were 
announced.     Premiums  and  discounts  for  1960-crop  wheat  are  the  same  as  those 
in  the  1959  program. 

In  general,  basic  county  and  terminal  rates  are  for  Grade  No.  1  wheat. 
Premiums  and  discounts  are  applied  to  basic  rates  to  determine  the  support 
prices  for  individual  lots  of  wheat  which  are  of  other  grades  or  have  other 
quality  factors . 

Relationships  between  terminals,  which  are  based  principally  on  aver- 
age differences  in  cash  market  prices,  have  changed  some  from  1959  rates, 
primarily  because  of  a  shift  from  geographical  area  rates  to  a  single  rate 
for  wheat  handling  charges  under  the  new  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement 
effective  July  1,  I96O. 

As  in  the  past,  county  rates  for  major  producing  areas  reflect  terminal 
rates  less  the  freight  and  handling  charges  needed  to  get  the  wheat  to  terminal 
markets . 

County  rates  will  be  adjusted  for  any  future  freight  rate  decreases 
that  may  occur  during  the  period  of  price  support  availability  for  the  I96O 
crop.    This  will  be  done  to  maintain  fair  and  equitable  relationships  between 
county  and  terminal  support  rates . 

There  are  wide  differences  in  the  grades  and  classes  of  wheat  most 
commonly  produced  and  marketed  in  the  various  wheat  areas  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  areas,  most  wheat  produced  will  be  Grade  No.  1  hard  wheat.     In  other 
areas,  only  soft  wheat  is  produced  and  normally  grades  No.  2  or  No.  3-  Table 
6  shows  examples  of  I96O  wheat  terminal  support  prices  which  are  more  represent- 
ative of  the  actual  support  farmers  will  receive  than  are  the  basic  average 
rates . 
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In  these  examples,  premiums  and  discounts  in  addition  to  geographical 
price  differences  have  been  applied  to  basic  rates  to  obtain  support  prices 
for  individual  kinds  of  wheat.    The  table  shows  specific  support  prices  with 
storage  paid  at  listed  terminals  for  the  most  representative  classes  and  grades 
of  wheat  produced  in  the  various  areas.    Comparable  1959  prices  are  also  shown. 

In  the  10  States  designated  as  the  noncommercial  wheat  producing  area, 
farm  wheat  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  do  not  apply  and  the  support  rates 
are  lower  than  in  the  other  39  States .    Rates  in  the  noncommercial  area  are 
75  percent  of  what  the  rates  would  have  been  if  the  State  were  in  the  com- 
mercial area.     This  area  includes  Alaska,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisana,  ■ 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 
Arizona,  formerly  in  the  noncommercial  category,  is  now  classified  as  com*- 
mercial  while  Alaska  has  been  added  to  the  noncommercial  area. 

As  in  the  past,  wheat  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
unredeemed  loans  will  not  be  pooled. 

The  i960  wheat  crop  will  be  supported,  as  in  the  past,  through  nonre- 
course loans  on  farm-  and  warehouse-stored  wheat  and  through  the  purchase  of 
wheat  delivered  by  producers  under  purchase  agreements .    Loans  and  purchase 
agreements  will  be  available  from  harvest  through  January  3I;  I96I.  These 
loans  will  mature  on  February  28,  I96I  in  eastern  and  southern  States  and  on 
March  3I;  I96I  in  the  remaining  States.     Loans  and  purchase  agreements  will  be 
available  from  County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  (ASC)  offices. 

To  get  wheat  price  support  in  I96O  in  commercial  wheat  i:)roducing  areas, 
a  producer  must  be  in  compliance  with  his  I96O  wheat  acreage  allotment  and  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  wheat  marketing  card  on  all  other  farms  in  the  county  in 
which  he  has  an  interest. 

Nonrecourse  price  support  on  I96O  production  of  wheat  will  be  subject 
to  a  $50^000  limitation  as  required  by  a  provision  of  the  I96O  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act.    A  producer  will  be  exempt  from  the  limitation  on  nonre- 
course price  support  if  his  I96O  acreage  of  wheat  is  reduced  20  percent  below 
his  1959  acreage.    Loans  will  continue  to  be  made  in  excess  of  $50,000  on  a 
recourse  basis  under  which  the  borrower  agrees  to  repay  all  amounts  over 
$50,000  plus  interest  and  charges  by  January  3I,  I962. 

CCC  storage  and  Handling  Charges 
Made  Uniform  by  Areas;  Storage 
Rates  Reduced 

On  May  5  the  Department  of  Agriculture  revised  the  storage  rates  and 
handling  charges  on  wheat  and  other  grains  covered  by  the  Uniform  Grain 
Storage  Agreemert.     These  rates,  effective  July  1,  I960,  apply  to  CCC  wheat 
in  commercial  storage  as  well  as  that  resealed  on  farms.     The  annual  storage 
rate  for  wheat  in  commercial  storage  is  now  13-5  cents  per  bushel,  compared 
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with  the  old  rates  which  ranged  from  15.7  cents  to  17-9  cents  per  bushel,  de- 
pending on  the  area  of  the  country.    Handling  charges  also  have  been  made 
uniform  without  regard  to  geographic  area.    Wheat  received  by  truck  now  carries 
a  5-cent-per-bushel  handling  charge  compared  to  the  previous  charge  which 
ranged  from  5.25  to  7*25  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  loadout  charge  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  is  unchanged  in  the  five  areas.    Handling  charges  for  wheat 
received  by  rail  or  water  in  each  area  have  been    increased  to  1.75  cents 
per  bushel  from  the  I.50  cents  previously  charged.    As  in  the  case  of  trucked 
wheat,  loadout  charges  for  rail  or  water  are  unchanged  at  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  bushel  in  all  the  five  areas. 

Excess  Wheat  Held  as  of  December  31^  1959 

On  December  31^  1959;  "the  quantity  of  wheat  held  by  farmers  to  postpone 
or  avoid  payment  of  penalty  for  overplanting  acreage  allotments  totaled  35*5 
million  bushels.    This  compares  with  3^«^  million  on  June  30,  1959  and  about 
35  million  on  December  31^  1958- 

The  35-5  million-bushel  total  for  December  31^  1959  consists  of  wheat 
from  6  crops,  with  33 -O  million  bushels  stored  on  farms  and  2.5  million  in 
warehoiises.    Table  7  shows  the  total  of  farm  and  warehouse  stored  excess  wheat, 
by  States  and  by  crops. 


THE  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 


1959-60  World  Wheat  Trade 
Near  Last  Year '  s  Level  _3/ 

World  wheat  trade  in  1959-60  is  expected  to  reach  1,300  million  bushels, 
30  percent  above  the  1951-55  average  of  1,001  million  and  near  the  1,308  mil- 
lion in  1958-59.    However,  it  is  still  2  percent  short  of  the  record  1,328 
million  in  I956-57. 

United  States  wheat  exports  for  I959-60  are  estimated  at  51O  million 
bushels,  67  million  or  I5  percent  over  the  UI+3  million  in  1958-59.  The 
increase  in  exports  reflects  the  special  export  programs,  particularly 
Title  I,  P.  L.  hQo.     Exports  to  Poland,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Brazil  and  Uruguay 
increased  under  Title  I  as  a  result  of  smaller  crops  in  these  countries. 
Exports  to  Europe  as  a  whole  decreased  as  the  result  of  that  area's  record 
wheat  crop  in  1959-    However,  this  was  more  than  offset  by  larger  exports  to 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.     India  remained  as  the  largest  single  importer 
of  U.  S.  wheat. 


3/  Prepared  in  the  Grain  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  8       Wheat:     Gupplies  available  for  exiiort  and  carryover  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia,  June  1,  I958-6O 


Item  : 

1957-58         :     1958-59      :  1959-60  1/ 

UNITED  STATES 

Million              Million  Million 
bushels              bushels  bushels 

Carryover  stocks,  July  1 
Nev  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  availaDle  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  July  1  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover  4/ 

909                   881  1,279 
951              1,562  1,128 

1,860                2,343  2,407 
576                    621  6l4 

1,284              1,722  1,793 
359                 5o6  466 
925              1,316  1,327 

CANADA 

Carryover  stocks,  August  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  August  1  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

735                 639  559 
386                 372  4l4 

1,120              1,011  963 
159                 168  160 
961                643  803 
264                244  235 

697                 599  568 

ARGENTINA 

Carryover  stocks,  Decemoer  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  expert  and  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  ]Aa.y  31  3 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

70                  70  60 
213                 245  214 

283                 315  274 
138                 158  143 
155                 157  131 
32                  56  47 
113                 101  84 

/vUSTR/vLIA 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

:             43                   18  68 
:              98                  215  195 

:            141                  233  262 
:              69                    69  75 
:             72                 164  188 
:              22                     43  60 
:               50                    121  128 

TOTy'.LS  FOR  THE  FOUR  COUNTRIES 

Carryover  stocks,  beginning  of  the  seasons 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  season  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

:          1,756                1,608  1,956 
:          1,648                2,294  1,950 

:          3,404                3,902  3,906 
:             952                1,016  991 
:         2,462              2,886  2,915 
:             677                   749  808 
:         1,785               2,137  2,107 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Estimated  requirements  for  seed,  food  (milling  for  domestic  use),  and  feed  for  the  season. 


Does  not  include  imports. 

3/  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  grain  equivalent. 
5/  V.'ithout  imports . 
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Canada's  exports  for  I959-6O  are  estimated  at  slightly  less  than  the 
300  million  bushels  in  1958-59-    However,  increased  exports  are  indicated  from 
Australia  and  France  where  larger  wheat  crops  were  harvested  in  1959- 
Argentine  and  Russian  exports  probably  declined  from  the  relatively  high  level 
of  1958-59- 


Supplies  in  Four  Exporting  Countries 
Down  Slightly  from  Record  A  Year  Ago 

Supplies  of  wheat  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  k-  principal  exporting 
countries  (United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia)  on  June  1  totaled 
2,107  million  bushels  (table  8).    This  is  about  30  million  bushels  or  about 
1  percent  below  the  all-time  record  for  this  date  a  year  ago,  but  322  million 
bushels  or  I8  percent  above  two  years  ago.    Decreases  in  supplies  of  I7  mil- 
lion bushels  in  Argentina  and  3I  million  in  Canada  more  than  offset  increases 
of  11  million  in  the  United  States  and  7  million  in  Australia. 

Supplies  of  wheat  remaining  for  export  and  carryover  on  June  1,  in 
million  bushels,  with  figures  for  a  year  earlier  in  parentheses,  follow: 
Unites  States,  1,327  (l,3l6);  Canada,  568  (599);  Argentina,  84  (lOl)  and 
Australia,  128  (121). 

The  smaller  total  supplies  for  the  four  countries  this  year  reflect 
larger  total  exports .    Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  seasons  for  the  various  countries  through  May  3I    total  808  million 
bushels,  compared  with  7^9  million  a  year  ago.    For  the  period  July  through 
May  this  year,  the  total  for  the  four  countries  was  around  89O  million  bushels, 
compared  with  83O  million  a  year  earlier. 


Northern  Hemisphere  Wheat 

Prospects  Generally  Favorable  k/ 

Prospects  for  I96O  wheat  production  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are  gen- 
erally favorable.     Though  it  is  too  early  for  definite  forecasts,  the  present 
outlook  indicates  the  possibility  of  another  near-record  crop  this  year. 

The  1,271  million  bushels  forecast  for  the  United  States  is  I3  percent 
above  the  1959  harvest.     Substantial  increases  are  forecast  for  both  winter  and 
spring  wheat 

Spring  seeding  in  Canada  was  93  percent  completed  by  the  end  of  May  and 
wiather  during  the  growing  season  will  be  the  most  important  factor  in"  deter- 
mining the  final  outturn.    Spring  wheat  accounts  for  about  95  percent  of  total 
wheat  production  in  that  country.    Seeding  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  was  delayed 
by  snow  and  frequent  rains  during  late  April  and  May,  which  may  have  caused  some 
shift  from  wheat  to  coarse  grains.     The  full  22-5  million  acres  intended  for 
spring  wheat  may  not  have  been  seeded. 


V  Prepared  in  The  Grain  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
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Table  9  .-  Wheat  and  flour:    U.  S.  exports,  by  country  of 
destination,  July-April  1958-59  and  I959-6O 


July-April  1958-59 


Country  of 
destination 


Wh«at 


Flour  1/ 


Total 


July-April  1959-60 


Wheat 


Flour  1/:  Total 

 X  


WesteiTi  Hemisphere:  t 

British  West  Indies  : 

Central  America  : 

Cuba  : 

BoliTia   

Braail   : 

Colombia  : 

Peru  : 

Uruguay  s 

Venezuela  : 

Others   

Total   :' 

Europe:  : 

Austria   : 

BelgiuB-Luzflnbourg  : 

Geroany,  Vest  : 

Greece   : 

Italy   

Netherlands   t 

Norvay  t 

Poland   : 

Sved>.>n  < 

United  Kingdom   .1 

lugoslaTla  : 

Others   _ 

Total  «" 

Asia*  < 

Ceylon  i 

 < 

 t 

 t 

 : 

 t 

 : 


1,000 
bushels 

20 
1,252 
3,82^ 

16,382 
2,396 
5,436 

2,785 
1,432 


33,527 


805 
3,494 
U,936 
1,690 

6,616 
3,347 
9,499 
2,169 
19,324 
22,915 
4.869 


89,664 


Tn>^^^l 
Indonesia 
Israel  .. 
Japan  ... 
Jordan  , . 
Korea  ... 

Lebanon  ; 

Pakistan   

Philippines   : 

Saudi  Arabia  t 

Taiwan  (Formosa)   1 

Turkey  : 

Vietnam,  Laos  &  Cambodia  : 
Others   


102,885 

5,628 
25,779 
367 
7,322 
2,368 
13,365 
638 
56 
5,279 
1,003 

2,640 


Total   t  167,330 


Africa:  : 

Algeria  : 

Canary  Islands  : 

^gjrpt  

Ghana  : 

Nigeria  : 

Tunisia  : 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Others   : 

Total  :"  7,2&7 

Oceania  ,  :  — 

Unspecified   :  — 

World  total  2/  «  297,788 


1,486 
2,051 


1,6a 
797 
1,292 


1,000 
bushels 

2,474 
3,484 
2,412 
431 

695 
489 

2,356 
3,240 


15,581 


99 
16 
421 
1,234 
4,665 
2,984 
661 
177 
31 
2,723 
2,854 


1,000 
bushels 

2,494  « 
4,736 
6,236 
431 
16,382 
3,091 
5,925 

5,U1 
4i_672 


49,108 


16,562 


904 
3,510 
15,357 
2,924 
4,665 
9,600 
4,008 
9,676 
2,200 
22,047 
25,769 


1,000 
bushels 

49 
1,910 
4,547 

31,335 
995 
3,470 
2,848 
7,343 
3,097 


1,000 
bushels 

3,268 
3,086 
2,310 
1,647 
3 

600 
246 
23 
310 
1,599 


55,594 


13,092 


1,2^0 
2,343 
8,724 
128 
546 
5,334  « 
1,898 
17,340 
75 

16,962 
8,999 
2.539 


106,226  : 


66,128 


: 

2,513  : 

AA.  > 

1  : 

156  : 

2,207  : 

551  « 

1,785  : 

1,605  « 

171  : 

6,577  : 

2,1U  : 

715  « 

3,350  : 
1,297 


23,086 


1,926 
1,205 
1,684 

22 

3,316  I 


2,513 
102,929 
1 

5,784 
27,986 
918 
9,107 
3,973 
13,536 
7,215 
2,170 
5,994 
1,003 
3,350 
3,937 


190,  a6 


1,487 

3,977 
1,205 
1,684 
1,663 
797 
4,608 


92,910 
10 
7,398 
23,537 
1,969 
8,457 
517 
24,231 
1,178 
46 
7,923 
11,816 
2/ 
3,431 


99 
15 
549 
2,013 
6,408 
3,088 
346 
495 
42 
657 
2,643 
1.^98 


17,853 


2,563 
77 
3,753 

143 
2,475 

648 
1,488 
2,290 

227 
3,674 
2,472 

834 
37 
2,431 
1,519 


183,423 


1,596 
19,539 


2,^ 
1,097 
3,955 


24,631  » 


8,154  «    15,421  :  28,595 


27 
76 


27 
76 


63,486  :  361,274  :  333,740 


170 
4 

17,472 
784 
1,913 
83 
1 

2,072 


22,499 


42 


78,117  :  411,857 


1/  Wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (grain  equivalent) , 
shlpBsnts  for  relief  or  ohari'^. 


2/  Less  thiin  500  bushels.    2/  Includes 


Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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The  outlook  is  good  in  w'estem  IXirope.     Dryness  had  "been  a  threat  in 
parts  of  the  area  during  the  spring  "but  good  rains  in  early  June  enhanced 
spring  grain  prospects.     Trade  sources  suggest  that  France's  outturn  may  "be  at 
the  1957  level  of  hOJ  million  "bushels.     Last  year's  crop  was  million 
"bushels  and  a  record.    In  West  Germany,  a  good  harvest  is  expected  despite 
drier  than  usual  spring  weather.    Tlie  outlook  also  is  good  in  Italy,  "but  the 
harvest  is  expected  to  "be  slightly  later  than  usual.     The  outlook  is  generally 
satisfactory  in  the  lAiited  Kingdom,  "but  more  moisture  is  needed  on  light  soils. 
Excessive  rains  in  many  parts  of  Spain  have  made  the  outlook  spotty.  In 
general,  the  stand  of  grain  is  light  and  fields  are  full  of  weeds.  Prospects 
in  jnost  areas  are  less  favora"ble  than  at  this  time  last  year.     In  Greece,  the 
outlook  is  for  a  wheat  harvsst  about  aij  large  as  the  record  crops  of  the  past 
2  years.    The  co\antries  mentioned  a"bove  accounted  for  88  percent  of  Western 
Europe's  1959  wheat  crop. 

Conditions  in  Eastern  Zurope  have  been  less  favorable  than  for  the  1959 
crop  and  the  i960  outturn  is  not  expected  to  be  as  large.     'Considerable  winter- 
kill was  reported  and  dry  conditions  in  the  fall  hampered  development  of  the 
grain  in  parts  of  the  area. 

In  the  Soviet  IMion,  weather  for  spring  wheat  has  been  generally  better 
than  at  this  time  last  year.    Spring  wheat  acreage  is  officially  reported  to 
exceed  the  Plan  by  3  percent.    The  increased  acreage  of  spring  wheat  in  the 
new  lano^  area  is  expected  to  partly  offset  sizable  losses  of  winter  wheat  in 
parts  of  the  Ukraine  and  ilorth  Caucasus.    The  severe  winter,    with  lack  of 
adequate  snow  cover,  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter  wheat  crop, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ukraine.     Losses  were  also  attributed  to 
dust  storms  in  the  spring.    It  appears  that  these  losses  may  be  too  great  to 
be  entirely  offset  by  good  conditions. 

Preliminary  estimates  place  the  recently  completed  wheat  harvest  in 
India  and  Pakistan  at  a  new  high,  despite  earlier  reports  of  drought  d-^mage 
and  also  damage  to  the  ripe  crop  from  untimely  rains  and  hailstorms  in  parts. 
India's  crop  is  now  estimated  at  373  million  bushels  and  Pakistan's  at  lk6 
million.     Little  change  in  acreage  is  reported  in  India  but  acreage  in 
Pakistan  shows  a  moderate  increase. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Japan  is  tentatively  estimated  at  5I  million  bushels, 
slightly  below  average.    Yields  are  indicated  to  be  above  average  but  acreage 
continues  below  average.    Good  yields  are  expected  in  China  and  the  grain  is 
said  to  be  of  high  quality. 

Growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  in  Turkey  and  a  good  crop  is 
expected.    Present  outlook  is  for  an  exportable  surplus  for  the  I960-6I  mar- 
keting year. 

Fairly  good  wheat  crops  are  reported  for  North  Africa.    The  harvest  in 
Egypt  is  reported  at  52  million  bushels,  which  is  above  average.  Preliminary 
estimates  of  the  harvest  in  I-forocco  are  also  slightly  above  average.  Outturns 
in  northern  Tunisia  are  larger  than  last  year,  but  rains  came  too  late  in  the 
south  to  repair  droiight  damage. 
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Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

I'LL  nnes  Ota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

V/ashington 

V/est  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

V/yoming 

National  reserve 
Total 


Acres 


1/23, 2iiO 

1/21, 401 
^^9,33^+ 
kk^,00k 

1/587 

1/3,383 
107, 591 
1,152,7^^^+ 
1,386,663 
1,137,01+5 
138, 175 
10,638,208 
208,652 
1/6, 302 
1/1,519 
185,390 
1/702 
9^,008 
729,866 
1/16,256 
1,273,623 
1^,058,327 
3,228,377 
1/12,317 
1/  68 
53,31+5 
1+71+,  21+3 
315,570 
282, 796 
7,309,992 
1,553,180 
1^,859,635 
816,1+1+3 
587, 517 
1/  539 
132,719 
2,736,196 
195,61+1+ 
l+,l6i+,302 
316,068 
1/  1+99 
259,1+36 
2,Oll+,392 
1+0,393 
1+8,875 
291, 578 
16, 500 


55,000,000 


Acres 


30,138 

1/23,708 
53,232 
i+3i+,l+4l 
2,695,718 
1/567 
35,811+ 
1/3,961 
110, 513 
1,161,686 
1,1+22,658 
1,156,565 
153,900 
10,573,510 
216, 921+ 

l/ll+,367 
1/1,1+58 
185,359 
1/709 
981, 721+ 
718, 733 
29,M+0 
1,330,083 
1+,  033, 335 
3,20l+,66l+ 
^12,378 
1/  67 
53,531+ 
1+76,822 
322,11+5 
296,356 
7,259,722 
1,559,396 
4,871+,  312 
821, 771 
582,201+ 
1/  503 
139,266 
2,718,228 
198, 181 
4,099,091+ 
313,  5^+^ 
1/  527 
259,999 
2,002,740 
39,874 
51,603 
289, 527 
55,000 


55,000,000 


Acres 


35,151 
1/  63 
30,042 

57,554 
429,025 

2,676,977 
1/556 

34, 182 

1/4,146 
109,073 
1,164,897 
1,434,524 
1,137,060 
143,12^ 
10,636,275 
216, 498 
1/' 14, 668 
1/1,374 
179, 179 
1/715 
965,634 
720,356 
37,008 
1,335,944 
4,009,398 
3,181,945 
1/12,367 
1/  66 
52,456 
478,681 
320, 595 
295,879 
7,337,153 
1,535,670 
4,865,230 
833,433 
568, 549 
1/  487 
138,156 
2,727,258 
193,084 
4,092,251 
309, 310 
1/  547 
256,173 
1,997,539 
37,741 
47,054 
284,954 
60, 000 


Acres 


40,332 
1/  21 
35,665 
62,988 
427,726 
2,662,998 
1/546 
32,76i^ 
1/4,311 
111,395 
1,177,974 
1,442,835 
1,126,379 
128,851 
10,661,056 
213,954 
1/ 18, 530 
1/1,285 
175,370 
1/739 
958,637 
719,031 
42,079 
1,352,131 
4,013,478 
3,166,224 
1/12,768 
~    1/  66 
51,454 
475,831 
321,829 
292,908 
7,375,765 
1,517,385 
4,869,786 
842,927 
555,818 
1/478 
l40,712 
2,732,937 
190,801 
4,047,136 
307,254 
1/565 
252,155 
2,013,247 
36,064 
43,619 
286, 198 
55,000 


55,000,000 


;5, 000, 000 


1/  Designated  as  ''noncommercial  wheat  areas",  those  States  having  wheat  allotments  of  25,000 
acres  or  less.     Farm,  wheat  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  including  I90I  if  approved,  do  not 
apply  in  these  noncommercial  areas.     Hawaii  is  a  noncommercial  State  for  1961.    That  State  grows 
no  wheat. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Marketing  Quota  Referendum  for 
1961-Crop  Wheat  Set  for  July  21 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  May  11  proclaimed  marketing  quotas  for 
the  1961  vheat  crop,  subject  to  approval  by  growers  voting  in  a  referendum 
on  J\ily  21  5/.     Individual  farm  marketing  quotas  will  be  the  normal  produc- 
tion or  the  actual  production  from  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  whichever  is 
larger.     Growers  who  will  have  more  than  15  acres  of  wheat  for  harvest  as 
grain  in  I96O  in  any  one  of  the  39  commercial  wheat  States  come  under  the 
regulation  of  quotas  and  will  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum.  Excluded, 
however,  are  producers  who  signed  applications  \inder  the  feed  wheat  provi- 
sion permitting  them  to  grow  as  much  as  30  acres  of  wheat  for  use  as  feed 
on  the  farm  in  I960.     Quotas  become  effective  only  if  approved  by  at  least 
two -thirds  of  those  voting. 

If  quotas  are  approved,  producers  in  any  of  the  39  commercial  wheat 
States  who  stay  within  the  acreage  allotted  for  their  farms  will  be  eligible 
for  the  full  level  of  price  support  on  their  entire  production  6/.  Producers 
in  commercial  States  who  exceed  their  farm  acreage  allotments  will  not  be 
eligible  for  price  support  and  will  be  subject  to  marketing  quota  penalties 
on  their  excess  wheat,  if  (l)  they  have  more  than  I5  acres  for  harvest,  or 
(2)  they  have  not  signed  applications  for  exemption  xmder  the  feed  wheat  provi- 
sion permitting  30  acres  or  less  to  be  used  exclusively  for  feed  on  the  farm. 
Penalties  will  be  U5  percent  of  the  May  1,  1961  parity  rate.     For  the  I960 
crop  the  penalty  is  $1.08  per  bushel.     There  are  no  limitations  on  the  amoixnt 
of  wheat  which  may  be  grown  by  State,  religious  or  charitable  institutions  for 
use  on  the  farm  for  food,  feed  or  seed. 

If  quotas  are  not  approved  by  wheat  growers  in  the  referendum,  the  Law 
provides  a  wheat  price -support  level  at  50  percent  of  the  J\ily  1,  I96I  parity 
for  producers  who  stay  within  their  acreage  allotments.     Farmers  exceeding 
their  allotments  will  not  be  subject  to  quota  penalties. 

57    The  Secretary  of  Agric\ilture  is  directed  by  legislation  to  proclaim  by 
May  15  marketing  quotas  for  the  next  wheat  crop  wnen  the  available  supply  is 
20  percent  or  more  above  normal.     The  estimated  supply  available  for  the  I96O-6I 
marketing  year  is  92.3  percent  above  the  normal  supply.     Growers  have  approved 
marketing  quotas  for  each  of  the  9  years  for  which  they  were  proclaimed,  with 
the  percentage  approval  of  farmers  voting,  as  follows:    19^1,  8I.O  percent; 
19^2,  82. U  percent;  195^,  87.2  percent;  1955,  73-3  percent;  I956,  77-5  percent; 
1957,  87. U  percent;  1958,  86.2  percent;  1959,  8i^.l  percent  and  I96O,  80.8 
percent . 

6/    This  national  average  price  support  will  be  not  less  than  the  minimum 
support  to  be  announced  before  the  referendvmi.     On  the  basis  of  the  present 
supply  of  wheat  and  present  legislation,  the  legal  minimum  wheat  support  price 
for  the  1961  crop  would  be  at  75  percent  of  parity. 
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Table  11.-  Wheat  farms  in  coinmercial  areas:     Total  number,  vith  and  without 
allotments,  and  allotted  acres,  by  regions,  1959 


V/heat  farms 

•  Allotted 

Region 

Total 

•  Witn  • 

•  allotments    1/  • 

Without 
allotments 

•  acreage 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Acres 

North  Atlantic 
North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
Western 

131,^2 
1,113,603 
12,892 
i4.0,32U 

li+l,i+73 

126,295 
1,029,882 

192,739 
22U,6l0 
133,867 

5,187 
83,721 
20,153 
15,71^ 

7,606 

947,82i+ 

31,016,79^+ 
1,051,845 
9,511,556 

12,210,137 

United  States 

1,839,77^+ 

1,707,393 

132,381 

5^^,738,156 

1/   Includes  farms  receiving  zero  allotments. 


Table  12.-  \Iheat:    Acreage  allotments  and  actual  seedings. 
United  States,  1938-42,  I95O  and  195^-60  1/ 


Actual 

Actual 

Year 

Allotment 

seedings 

Year 

Allotment  : 

seedings 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1938 

62.5 

79.0 

1954 

62.8 

62.5 

1939 

55.0 

62.8 

1955 

:  2/55.8 

3/ 58.2 

19^0 

62.0 

61.8 

1956 

55.0 

3/60.7 

1941 

62.0 

62.7 

1957 

55.0 

3/49.9 

1942 

55.0 

53.0 

1958 

55.0 

3/56.4 

1959 

55.0 

3/58.5 

1950 

72.8 

71.3 

i960 

55.0 

3/4/57.2 

1/  Acreage  allotments  were  proclaimed  for  tne  1943  crop  (allotment,  55 .0;  seedings, 
56.0)  and  1951  crop  (allotment  72.8;  seedings,  78. l)  but  were  terminated  under  the 
emergency  powers  of  the  governing  law,  after  winter  wheat  was  planted.  Acreage 
allotments  for  the  crops  of  1944-49,  inclusive,  and  for  1952  and  1953  also  were  dis- 
pensed with  under  the  emergency  powers. 

2/  National  acreage  allotment  of  55  million  acres  was  proclaimed  but  mandatory- 
legislation  giving  credit  for  summer  fallow  and  granting  additional  acreage  for  durum 
wheat  increased  total    effective  allotment  to  55.8  million  acres. 

3/  Beginning  with  1955-crop  wheat,  allotments  were  on  the  basis  of  wheat  harvested 
as  grain,  after  taking  into  consideration  natural  abandonment. 

4/  Winter  wheat  seedings  plus  spring  wheat  intended  seedings. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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National  Allotment  Set  at  55  Million 
Acres;  State  Allotments  Annouiiiced 

At  the  time  that  the  Secretary  proclaimed  national  marketing  quotes  on 
the  1961  crop,  he  established  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  I96I  crop 
at  55  million  acres,  the  minimum  level  specified  by  Law  under  present  condi- 
tions of  excessive  supply.    Legislation  provides  for  establishing  a  national 
wheat  acreage  allotment  each  year  except  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
or  a  materially  increased  export  demand  for  wheat. 

If  the  allotment  had  been  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  supply 
formula  provided  by  current  legislation,  the  I96I  allotment  would  have  been 
zero  acres  .        Next  year  will  be  the  eighth  successive  year  that  wheat  acre- 
age allotments  have  been  in  effect  and  the  seventh  successive  year  that  the 
55~2iillion-acre  minimum  allotment    has  been  applicable  (table  12). 

State  acreage  allotments  for  wheat  are  shown  in  table  10.     The  I96I 
allotments  in  the  principal  wheat  producing  States  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  last  year.    Each  wheat  producer  will  be  informed  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment for  his  farm  in  advance  of  the  wheat  marketing  quota  referendum,  July  21. 

In  the  noncommercial  wheat  States — States  having  wheat  allotments  of 
25,000  acres  of  less — farm  wheat  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  if  approved, 
do  not  apply.     There  will  be  11  noncommercial  wheat  States  in  I96I  compared 
with  10  in  I96O,  as  a  result  of  the  addition  of  Hawaii  which  does  not  produce 
wheat.    In  noncommercial  States,  price  support  will  be  at  75  percent  of  what 
the  rate  would  be  if  the  State  were  in  the  conmiercial  area. 

INDIA'S    GRAIN  AGREEMENT 

The  new  Title  I,  Public  Law  hSO  agreement,  recently  negotiated  by  the 
United  States,  will  help  India  meet  its  wheat  import  requirements  for  consump- 
tion and  its  wheat  and  rice  requirements  for  stockpiling  for  a  period  of  four 
years.     It  finances  $965  million  worth  of  wheat,  $ll6  million  worth  of  rice, 
and  the  expected  United  States  ocean  transportation  costs  of  $195  million  for 
a  total  export  market  value  of  $1,276  million.     In  quantities,  this  involves 
587  million  bushels  of  wheat  (I6  million  metric  tons)  and  22  million  bags  of 
rice  (1  million  metric  tons).    Exports  of  this  size, over  a  i|-year  period, 
amount  to  about  half  of  an  average  U.  S.  crop  of  wheat  and  rice.    Uheat  ex- 
ports averaging  1^7  million  bushels  during  each  of  the  next  four  years  compare 
with  92  million  exported  during  July-April,  1959-60  and  a  total  of  121  million 
in  1958-59. 

The  agreement  is  part  of  the  President's  Food-for-Peace  Program,  aimed 
at  matching  the  agricultural  abundance  of  the  United  States  with  the  needs  of 
friendly  nations  abroad. 

One-fourth  of  the  agreed  amount,  or  $319  million,  will  be  made  available 
at  once  to  finance  the  first  year's  shipments  of  ik'J  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  5«5  million  bags  of  rice.    The  rate  and  manner  in  which  the  remaining 
quantities  will  be  shipped  will  be  agreed  upon    by  the  Governments  after 
January  1,  I96I. 
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This  is  "by  far  the  largest  single  Title  I  transaction  negotiated  since 
the  Public  Law  480  program  was  established  in  195^-    The  largest  previovis 
P.L.  k-QO  agreement  i>ra,s  also  negotiated  m.th.  India  and  amounted  to  $362  million. 

The  current  agreement  is  the  first  to  cover  a  four  year  period  and  to 
provide  the  means  for  establishing  substantial  stockpiles  of  reserves.  It 
\-rLll  permit  India  to  use  k  million  metric  tons  of  the  16  million  tons  of  v/heat 
and  all  of  the  1  million  metric  tons  of  rice  over  the  four-year  period  for 
reserve  stock  purposes.     Previous  agreements  allo^red  some  increase  in  working 
stocks  but  did  not  provide  opportimity  to  build  up  sizable  reserves  for 
emergency  purposes . 


A  higher  percentage  of  fanners  complied  with  wheat  marketing  quotas  for 
the  1959  crop  than  for  any  other  crop  since  quotas  v/ere  re  instituted  in  195^- 


In  the  1959  crop  year^  only  7^625  farms  had  marketing  quota  excess  wheat 


after  all  adjustments  for  underproduction  had  been  made,  compared  to  ^0,QQ^ 
farms  for  the  1958  crop  year  (table  ih) .    This  is  a  reduction  of  more  than 
75  percent.     Of  the  7^695^000  bushels  of  1959  marketing  quota  excess  wheat,  all 
but  about  775^000    bushels  were  stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  the  payment  of 
penalty  (table  7 ) • 

The  major  factor  causing  this  sharp  decrease  in  the  nimiber  of  marketing 
quota  excess  farms  in  1959  probably  v/as  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  85 -203, 
which  provides  for  a  loss  in  wheat  history  acreage  and  possibly  wheat  allot- 
ments for  all  fajns  seeding  in  excess  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment. 
The  only  way  by  v/hich  a  producer  having  marketable  quota  excess  wheat  may 
avoid  this  loss  of  histoiy  woiild  be  to  place  his  marketing  quota  excess  in 
storage  under  bond  or  deliver  such  excess  to  the  Secretary.    The  1959  crop 
year  was  the  first  year  the  provisions  of  this  Act  were  fully  effective  on  a 
farm  basis . 


1959  VnEAT  COMPLIANCE  SUMMARY  j/ 


Table  14. --Number  of  farms  having  marketing  quota  excess  wheat 
and  quantity  of  excess,  1954-59 


Crop  year 


Farms  having  marketing 
quota  exce  s  wheat 


Excess  wheat 


Number 


Bushels 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


13,479 
13,187 
13,743 
13,706 
30,889 
7,625 


4,5C'0,291 
10,211,827 

9,662,492 
18,255,029 
28,861,450 

7,695,175 


7/  Contributed  by  James  B.  Dyess,  Grain  Division,  Commodity  Stabilizati^ 
Service. 
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Compliance  with  allotments  on  small  farms  seeding  15  acres  or  less,  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  marketing  quotas,  follows  about  the  same  pattern  as 
in  previous  years.    The  number  of  farms  on  which  I5  acres  or  less  of  wheat 
were  planted  in  1959  totaled  about  820,000  (table  13 ),  of  which  about  690,000 
were  seeded  in  excess  of  their  farm  acreage  allotment.    This  is  about  45,000 
more  than  in  1958. 

As  in  each  of  the  past  several  years,  no  wheat  was  planted  for  1959  on 
a  large  number  of  farms  having  wheat   acreage  allotments  or  a  wheat  history. 
For  the  1959  crop,  this  occurred  on  more    thein  500,000  farms. 

This  failure  to  plant  wheat  is  partially  attributable  to  the  large 
number  of  whole  farms  in  the  conservation  reserve,  plus  the  fact  that  many 
farms  having  small  wheat  acreage  allotments  plant  wheat  in  their  regular 
rotation  only  once  every  two,  three  or  four  years. 


PREPARED  FLOUR  MIXES  CONTINUE  UPWARD  TREND 

The  upward  trend  in  shipments  by  manufacturers  of  prepared  flour  mixes 
is  sti21  underway,  based  on  preliminary  Census  report  for  1958.    While  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  has  slowed  down  from  that  of  earlier  years,  it  is 
still  impressive.     Shipments  of  these  mixes  in  1958  amounted  to  18.9  million 
cwt.,  12  percent  above  the  I6.8  million  shipped  in  195^  and  ^  percent  above 
the  12.7  million  shipped  in  19^7.     Of  the  five  categories  of  prepared  mixes 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  only  pie  crust  mixes  declined  between  195^ 
and  1958.     Cake  mixes  registered  the  greatest  increase,  rising  2k  percent 
from  5.7  million  cwt.  in  195^  to  7.I  million  cwt.  in  1958. 


Table  15. —  Prepared  flour  mixes:  Manufacturers  shipments  and 
Interplant  transfers.  Census  years  1947,  1954.  and  1958 


Mix 

1947 

i  1954 

i            1958  ]/ 

1,000  cwt. 

1,000  cwt. 

r.doo  cwt. 

Pancake  and  waffle 
Cake 

Biscuits  ; 
Pie  Crust  ; 
Other 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

2,895 
5,675 
1.576 
839 
5,782 

2,978 
7,069 
1,735 
708 
6,366 

Total 

12,701 

16,767 

18,856 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  No  breakdown  reported. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  1958  Census  of  Manufactures.Industry  and  Prcxluct  Reports, 
Flour  and  Flour  Mixes  Industries,  MC  (P)-20D-3 


Prepared  flour  mixes  accounted  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  flour 
shipped.    However,  their  dollar  value  accounts  for  about  15  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  shipments  of  all  flour. 
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Table  16  .-  Wheat:     Stocks  in  the  United  States 
on  April  1,  1955-60 


Stocks  position 


1955  : 

1956  : 

1957  : 

1950  : 

1959  : 

i960 

1, 000 
bu. 

±,  UUU 

bu. 

1, 000 
bu. 

1, 000 
bu. 

1, 000 
bu. 

1, 000 
bu. 

211,358 

216,741 

166,644 

176,737 

283,423 

206,161 

461, 579 
351,913 

503, 572 

366,412 

450,036 
360,702 

535,332 
335,916 

761, 126 
419, 579 

836,641 
458, 349 

101,475 
122,  :;09 

102,455 
132,022 

108,918 
102,380 

5/ 

74, 571 

5/ 

77,029 

62,5B9 

Farm  1/ 

Interior  mills,  elevators  and 

vareiiouses  2/ 
Terminals  (commercial)  3/ 
Merchant  rtills  and  mill 

elevators  4/ 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  6/ 

Total 


1,248,834  1,321,202  1,186,680  1,122,556  1,541,157  1,563,740 


1/   Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

2,   All  off-farm  storage  not  otherwise  designated. 

3/  Commercial  stocks  reported  by  Grain  Division,  AMS  at  43  terminal  cities. 

^/  Mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  millings  and  stocks  of  flour. 

5/  Included  with  "Interior  mills,  elevators  and  warehouses". 

c/  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC.  Other  wheat 
owned  by  CCC  as  well  as  wheat  outstanding  under  loan  is  included  in  other  stocks  positions. 


Table  17.-  Wheat:     Inspections  for  export,  by  classes  and  coastal  areas, 

July-May  1958-59  and  1959-60 


Coastal  area 

Hard  red 
spring 

•  Hard  red 

•  winter 

•  Soft  red  • 

•  winter  • 

White 

Mixed  and 
durum  1/ 

Total 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

July-May  1958-59 

Lake  Ports 
Atlantic 
Gulf 
Pacific 

1,445 
16, 401 
8,948 

19 

200 
25,426 
135,036 
17, 544 

548 
29,619 
6, 044 

686 
20,098 
18 

65,114 

1,259 
1,532 

2/2,879 
92,803 

151, 578 
82,677 

Total 

26,813 

178,206 

36,211 

85,916 

2,791 

329,937 

July- 

May  1959-60 

Lake  Ports 
Atlantic 
Gulf 
Pacific 

9,010 
13,922 
6,848 

2,179 

59 

18,298 
157,743 
17,144 

642 
21,169 
8,085 

1,986 
17,705 

19,765 

702 

64 

2/11,697 
71, 796 
172,740 
110,088 

Total 

31,959 

193,244 

29,896 

110,456 

766 

366,321 

1/  All  mixed;  no  durum. 


2/  Includes  quantities  snipped  to  Canada  for  transshipment  to  European  ports. 
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Table  20      v/heat:    Production  and  farm  disposition,  United  States,  19ijO-59  l/ 


Used  on  farms  where  grown 


Crop 

Production 

:  Total  used 

:      Fed  to 

Home 

•  Sold 

year 

:     for  seed 

:    For  seed 

•  livestock 

•    use  2/ 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

81I+,  61^6 

74,351 

62,047 

98,972 

10,346 

643,279 

19hl 

9'+!,  970 

62,490 

54,004 

98,871 

9,020 

780,075 

19h2 

969, 381 

65,487 

55,040 

91,315 
89,821 

7,259 
5,690 

815,767 

19^3 

8^3,813 

77,351 
80,463 

61, 571 

686,731 

19Uii 

1,060,111 
1,107,623 

63,934 

104,011 

5,409 

886,757 
940,297 

19^5 

82,006 
86,823 

63,980 

98,876 

4,470 

1946 

1,152,118 

69,039 

88,406 
94,766 

3,861 

990,812 

19^7 

1,358,911 

91,094 

72,244 

4,023 

1,187,878 

19^+8 

1,294,911 

95,015 

73,046 

98,020 
84, 984 

3,475 

1, 120, 370 
949,842 

19^9 

1,098,415 

80,851 

60,686 
65,478 

2,903 

1950 

1,019,344 

87,904 

74,222 

2,836 

876,808 

1951 

988, 161 

88,195 

66, 194 

66, 663 

2,639 

^,  5  (D 

852,665 

iy?c 

09, uyi 

DO,  (UM- 

Ah  AAA 
D*+,  ODU 

1, 1  (u,  juu 

1953 

1,173,071 
983,900 

69,478 

53,216 

65,167 

2,4l0 

1,052,278 

1954 

64,781 

47,862 

49,639 

2,191 

884,208 

1955 

934,731 

67,682 

47, 327 

43,575 

1,791 

842,038 

1956 

1,004,272 

57,749 

41, 946 

40,133 

1,649 

920, 544 

1957 

950,662 

63,196 

44, 533 

33,449 

1,477 

871,203 

1958 

1,461,714 

65,122 

45,964 

41, 712 

1,330 
1,385 

1,372,708 

1959  1/ 

1,128,151 

64,068 

45,428 

31,590 

1,049,746 

1/  Data  for  1909-28  in  The  Wheat  Situation  for  fto.y  194l,  page  16;  for  1929-39  in  The  Wheat 
Situation,  May-June  1949,  page  26.     2/  Relates  to  quantities  ground  at  the  mill  for  use  by 
producers  or  exchanged  for  flour.     3/  Preliminary. 


Table  21.-  ^^^heat:    Price  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  countries,  nearest 
mid-month,  January- June  I96O;  weekly,  April- June  I96O 


Date 
(Friday) 

Hard  spring  wheat 

Hard  winter 
wheat.  No.  1  at 
Galveston  4/ 
United  States 

Soft  wheat 

No.  1  Dark 
Northern 
at  Duluth  1/ 
United  States 

No.  2  Manitoba 

at  Fort 
William  2/  3/ 

Canada 

No.  1  Soft 

White  at 
Portland  1/ 
United  States 

Australia 

3/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Mid-month 

Jajiuary 

15 

2.17 

1.71 

2.26 

2.02 

5/1.48 

February 

12 

2.17 

1.71 

2.32 

2.04 

5/1.49 

March 

18 

2.18 

1.70 

2.35 

2.06 

5/1.49 

April 

14 

2.20 

1.70 

2.34 

2.11 

May 

13 

2.21 

1.67 

2.24 

2.04 

June 

17 

2.22 

1.67 

2.08 

1.98 

Weekly 

April 

22 

2.20 

1.70 

2.33 

2.11 

29 

2.19 

1.68 

2.33 

2.09 

May 

6 

2.21 

1.68 

2.31 

2.06 

20 

2.22 

1,67 

2.19 

2.04 

27 

2.18 

1.67 

2.15 

2.02 

June 

3 

2.18 

1.67 

2.08 

2.02 

10 

2.22 

1.67 

2.08 

2.00 

1/  Spot  or  to  arrive.    2/  Fort  V.'illiam  quotation  is  in  store.     3/  Sales  to  noncontract  countries . 
Converted  to  United  States'  currency.     4/  F.o.b.  ship.    CCC  selling  price  for  immediate  delivery. 
5/  Australian  V/heat  Board  basic  selling  price  for  f.a.q.  bulk  wheat,  f.o.b.  basis,  for  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  M-arch.     Later  data  not  available. 
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Table  22.-  Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price  per  bushel,  specified 
markets  and  dates,  1959-60 


All 

No. 

2 

No. 

1 

No. 

2 

No.  2 

No.  1 

Soft 

classes 

Dark 

Hard 

Dark 

No. 

Hard 

Soft  Red 

White, 

and  grades. 

and  Hard 

Spring, 

Amber 

Durum, 

Winter, 

Portland 

and 

:  six 

Winter, 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis 

1/ 

date 

markets 

Kansas 

City 

1959 

:1960 

1959 

:1960 

1959 

:1960 

1959 

:1960 

1959  :1960 

1959  : 

i960 

Del. 

Pol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Month 

April 

2.19 

2.26 

2.09 

2.10 

2.22 

2.26 

2.39 

2.48 

1.90  2/2.09 

2.04 

2.10 

May 

2.21 

2.23 

2.03 

2.01 

2.28 

2.27 

2.42 

2.45  3/1.88  2.04 

2.05 

2.05 

Week  ended 

April 

22 

2.17 

2.26 

2.06 

2.10 

2.23 

2.26 

2.39 

2.49 

 3/2.02 

2.04 

2.11 

29 

2.18 

2.26 

2.03 

2.10 

2.27 

2.25 

2.40 

2.46  2/1.82 

2»05 

2.09 

May 

6 

2.20 

2.23 

2.08 

2.07 

2.25 

2.26 

2.4l 

2.46 

2.04 

2.05 

2.08 

13 

2.19 

2.22 

2.OI+ 

2.03 

2.23 

2.28 

2.41 

2.48 

2.05 

2.05 

20 

2.24 

2.23 

2.06 

1.97 

2.52 

2.30 

2.42 

2.44 

2.06 

2.04 

27 

2.21 

2.24 

1.98 

x.9b 

2.31 

2.26 

2.44 

2.44 

2.04 

2.03 

June 

3 

2.22 

2.22 

1.99 

1.96 

2.31 

2.25 

2.43 

2.43 

2.02 

2.02 

10 

2.22 

2.23 

1.98 

1.98 

2.30 

2.28 

2.4^ 

2.4l 

~_  3/1.82 

2.01 

2.00 

17 

2.16 

2.214- 

1.92 

1.99 

2.30 

2.31 

2.42 

2.39 

1.99 

1.99 

1/  Average  of  daily  casa  quotations . 
2/  Only  2  cars. 
3/  Only  1  car. 


Table  23.-  Wheat:  Average  closing  price  per  bushel  of  July  futures, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1959-60 


Chicago 

Kansas  City 

•  Minneapolis 

Month 

and 

date 

1959 

:  i960 

:  1959 

:  i960 

:  1959 

i960 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Month 

April 

1.88 

1.84 

1.84 

1.86 

2.09 

2.14 

May 

1.86 

1.85 

1.84 

1.87 

2.06 

2.14 

Week  ended 

April  22 

1.88 

1.84 

1.85 

1.86 

2.08 

2.14 

29 

1.87 

1.84 

1.85 

1.86 

2.07 

2.13 

May  6 

1.86 

1.85 

1.84 

1.86 

2.05 

2.13 

13 

1.87 

1.85 

1.83 

1.87 

2.06 

2.14 

20 

1.86 

1.86 

1.84 

1.87 

2.05 

2.15 

27 

1.84 

1.85 

1.84 

1.87 

2.05 

2.13 

June  3 

1.84 

1.85 

1.84 

1.86 

2.05 

2.12 

10 

1.84 

1.85 

1.84 

1.86 

2.0  7 

2.12 

17 

1.87 

1.84 

1.86 

1.85 

2.08 

2.12 
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Table  2k. 


Wheat,  1959  crop:     Queintities  ijuider  loaji,  repaid  and  delivered,  under  purchase 
agreement  and  delivered,  through  May  3I,  I960 


Warehouse  and  farm  loans 


Purchase  agreements 


State 

Total 
under  loan 

;      Total  under 

•  Repaid 

;  Delivered 

r  purchase 

Delivered 

;  agreement 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

A  x*lc3,ns  a  s 

54 

272 

1 

California 

l,M+6 
12,948 

4O0 

855 

Colorado 

3,483 

6,938 

l,2l4 

109 

Georgia 

289 

49 

24l 

,  1 

1 

Idaho 

13,279 

6,059 
2,288 

6,512 

258 

213 

10 

Xllinoxs 

2  SSI 

495 

62 

2 

Indiana 

434 

53 

15 

Iowa 

650 

9 

629 

3 

1 

Kansas 

92 , 404 

13,325 

76, 595 

3,634 

534 

Kentuclcy 

7Q1 

282 

501 

1 

1 

Mi  c  iii  gan 

1  46q 

1,461 

5 

53 

Minnesota 

2,121 

819 

156 

361 

9 

Missouri 

8,271 

2,127 

6,103 

22 

3 

Montana 

19, 319 

7, 331 

4,703 
26,645 

3,847 

394 

Nebraska 

33,411 

1,211 
1,318 

2,705 

828 

New  Mexico 

1,  5l4 

194 

New  York 

774 

67 

705 

139 

102 

North  Dakota 

15,321 

5,711 

3,003 
169 

5,515 

417 

Ohio 

l,48l 

1,310 

4 

Oklaiioma 

21, 507 

19,810 

1,627 

64 

1 

Oregon 

11, 822 

386 

7,990 

3,104 

365 

4 

Pennsylvania 

86 

298 

11 

7 

South  Carolina 

244 

13 

231 

South  Dakota 

4,792 
13,131* 

547 

2,020 

831 

118 

Texas 

7,920 
374 

5,212 

81 

Utah 

409 

29 

8 

Virginia 

566 

153 

411 

Washington 

33,738 

22,294 

10,351 

^55 

1 

Wyoming 

l,oo4 

282 

449 

61 

Other  States 

998 

469 

510 

4 

Total  U.  S. 

297, 460 

107,676 

158,779 

20,006 

2,636 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 

Table  25.-  Wheat:    CCC  sales  and  other  dispositions,  July-May,  1959-60 


Item 


July  1,  1959 


May  27,  i960 


Domestic  Sales  and  Dispositions 
By  CSS  Commodity  Offices: 

Nonstorable  countiT'  varehouse 
Nonstorable  track  and  terminal 
Statutory  minimum  1/ 
Other  domestic 
Donations 
By  ASC  County  Offices: 
Nonstorable  bin  site 
Statutory  minimum  1/ 
Total  domestic 
Export  Sales  and  Dispositions 
GR-345  and  GR-368  2/ 
Barter 

GSM  credit  3/ 
Other  export 
Donations 

Total  exports 

Total  sales  and  dispositions 


1,000  bushels 


3,157 
1*,536 
5,758 
325 


5 

1,597 


78,356 
21,590 
222 

8,902 


15,378 


109,070 
124,448 


1/  For  unrestricted  domestic  use.  2/  For  redemption  of  certificates  issued  under  payment- in-kind  program. 
3/General  Sales  Manager's  Credit  Program;  CCC  sales  made  at  the  next  export  price. 
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Acreage  Allotments 

Allotments  and  actoal  seedings,  U.  S.,  I938-6O    2h  12 

Allotments  by  States,  I958-6I    22  10 

Wheat  farms:    Total  n'jsber,  with  and  without  allotments,  and  allotted  acres, 

by  regions,  1959    2h  11 

CCC:     Price  Support  Operations  and  Disposition 

Loan  rate,  price  tc  growers,  supply  and  distribution  factors  and  price  support 

operations,  I938-6O    12  5 

Quantity  under  loan,  repaid  and  delivered;  and  under  parcnase  agreen-ent  and 

delivered,  1959-crcp    3^ 

Sales  and  other  disposition,  July-I-iay,  1959-60    3^  25 

Excess  Wheat:     Farm  and  V/arehouse  Stored,  December  1,  1959    I6  7 

Exports,  Including  Flour 

Exports,  by  country  of  destination,  July-April,  1958-59  and  1959-60    20  9 

Inspections  for  export,  by  classes  and  areas,  July-May  1958-59  and  1959-60    29  17 

Farm  Disposition  and  Production,  19^0-59    32  20 

Prices 

July  futures,  April-June  1959  and  I96O    33  23 

Cash, weighted  averages,  at  specified  markets,  1959  and  I96O    33  22 

Cash  closing  and  support  at  terminal  markets,  1959  and  196O    10  h 

Hard  winter.  No.  2:    Average  cash  price  and  loan  rate,  Kansas  City,  by  months, 

1937-60    2  1 

Support  prices,  by  classes  and  grades,  terminal  markets,  1959  and  I96O    ih  6 

Prices  in  3  exporting  countries,  January- June, I96O    32  21 

Stocks,  by  Position,  United  States,  1955-6O    29  16 

Supplies  Available  for  Export  and  Carryover  in  k  :'lajor  Exporting  Countries, 

June  1,  1958-60    18  8 

Supply  and  Distribution 

By  classes,  I956-59    8  3 

Condensed  table,  195^-60    6  2 

Detailed  table,  1935-59    31  19 

Detailed  table,  half  years,  19^8-59    30  I8 

TABLES  IN  SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

Wheat  Compliance  Siamnary  for  1959 

Planted  and  allotted  acreage:    Distribution,  by  groups,  1959    26  13 

Excess  wheat:     Number  of  farrs  and  quantity,  195^-59    1^  6 

Prepared  Flour  Mixes:     f-lanufacturers  Shipments,  Census  years    28  15 

RYE 

Price  of  No.  2  at  Minneapolis,  cash  and  support,  1959-60    10  k 
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